II. HEATHCOTE HILL

I

three days' journey to Albany is a blank,
so far as my memory goes. I only remember the
baby in the basket.

But the very important event of going down the North
River in the steamboat I recollect distinctly. I am in-
clined to think it was my dear Mother's first experience
of a steamboat. She had been four years at Fenirnore;
and I know that her first journey, when she was a bride,
was* made in a gig, my Father driving the horses tandem.
What route they took I never heard, but my Mother
has told me they travelled over a good deal of corduroy
road. Her second journey to Cooperstown, with my little
sister Elizabeth and myself as babies, was made in the
rasee. I seem to have a sort of faint perception of a feel-
ing of subdued excitement among the party in the steam-
boat. My Father came into the cabin often to point out
to my Mother the'villages and country houses on the
banks. One of the gentlemen, whose wife was in the
cabin, came every few moments to a window, and called
to her: "I say!" It was natural to my inexperienced mind
to suppose that "I say" was the lady's name. I seem to
hear him now calling out "I say" every few minutes.

Voyage, passing through the great city of New York,
the half day's journey to Mamaroneck, is all a blank.
Memory only awakens again in the parlor at Heathcote
Hill, where Grandparents, uncles and Aunts, and serv-
ants were all making us welcome, after the formidablegrounds at Edgewater and seeing my Uncle Isaac, Aunt
